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APPEAL. 


The  entire  severance  of  church  and  state  is  the  great  boast 
of  American  liberty.  In  every  other  country,  they  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  disastrous  alliance,  fatal  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  Where  the  church  is  the  stronger  party,  the  civil 
power  is  employed  in  persecuting  heretics  and  enriching  the 
clergy  ;  where  the  civil  power  predominates,  the  clergy  are 
converted  into  mere  tools  of  the  government,  and  cons¬ 
titute  a  standing  army,  on  which,  tyranny  relies,  as  much  as 
on  its  bayonets,  and  which,  liberty  and  reform  have  infinitely 
more  cause  to  dread. 

This  community  is  justly  jealous  of  anything  that  savors  of 
an  intention  to  revive  among  us,  a  system,  from  which  we 
have  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  escaped  ;  and  a  late 
attempt  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  civil  arm  in  silencing  the  free 
discussion  of  Religious  dogmas,  has  excited  not  a  little  at¬ 
tention. 

As  all  general  propositions  are  better  understood,  and  more 
clearly  apprehended,  when  applied  to  some  particular  case, 
the  prosecution  above  alluded  to,  furnishes  a  fair  opportunity 
for  discussing  the  policy  and  legality  oj  any  legislative  or  judi¬ 
cial  interference  with  the  freedom  of  controversy. 

The  Rev.  Abner  Kneeland,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  apostles 
of  a  certain  sect  called  by  themselves  the  Free  Inquirers ,  and 
stigmatized  in  the  newspapers  as  the  disciples  of  Owen  and 
Fanny  Wright.  The  Free  Inquirers,  in  imitation  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  sects  and  parties,  political,  religious,  and  non¬ 
descript,  into  which  this  community  is  divided,  have  established 
among  us  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Investigator ,  for  the 
promulgation,  illustration,  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines.  Of  this  paper,  Mr.  Kneeland  is  the  editor.  The 
Investigator,  in  imitation  of  its  sister  sectarian  prints,  ap¬ 
pears  to  employ  itself  rather  in  attacking  other  dogmas,  than 
in  defending  its  own.  Mr.  Kneeland,  it  seems,  denies  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  he  denies  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  :  he  even  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  (dis¬ 
tinct  from  nature.)  He  maintains  that  man’s  whole  existence 
and  hopes  of  happiness  are  limited  to  this  life  ;  and  that  the 
great  problem  of  philosophy  is,  not  to  assuage  present  suffering 
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by  unsubstantial  dreams  of  future  bliss,  still  less,  to  darken 
and  destroy  present  pleasure,  by  dread  of  future  misery, — 
but  to  discover  the  means  of  reducing  mortal  suffering  within 
its  narrowest  limit,  and  carrying  terrestrial  happiness  to  its 
greatest  perfection. 

This  creed,  however  false  and  ridiculous,  is  by  no  means 
new  or  modern.  It  is  a  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  Epicurus  —  a  school  which  numbered  disciples,  not  less 
illustrious  than  Virgil,  and  Horace,  Caesar,  Atticus,  and 
Macaenas  ;  a  school  whose  doctrinces  have  been  revived  in 
modern  times,  and  in  our  own  day  embraced,  to  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  by  many  acute  and  able  men,  among  whom  it  will  suffice 
to  name  Bentham,  the  celebrated  jurist,  and  La  Place,  the 
famous  astronomer.  These  individuals  are  mentioned,  not 
with  the  -idea,  that  the  impiety  of  their  creed,  can  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  splendor  of  their  genius  ;  but  as  an  apology  for 
the  errors  of  the  Free  Inquirers, — who  have  only  been  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  net  of  sophistry,  which  much  stronger  intellects 
have  been  unable  to  break  ;  and  as  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Knee- 
land,  who  has  only  published  in  a  newspaper,  in  plain  English, 
that  same  creed  of  philosophy,  which  is  more  eloquently  taught, 
and  more  skilfully  enforced,  in  those  very  Roman  authors, 
which  pious  and  orthodox  tutors  do  not  hesitate  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  school  boy,  to  whom  they  teach  the  latin 
tongue. 

The  charges,  on  which  Mr.  Kneeland  was  exposed  to  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

In  a  certain  number  of  the  Investigator,  in  a  paragraph 
copied,  it  is  said,  from  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dictionary,  is 
an  assertion  that  the  French  Catholics  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  a  eunuch.*  This  is  the  firsl  specification. 

In  another  paragraph,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  prayer  is 
held  up  to  ridicule,  by  an  ironical  pity  for  the  Deity,  subject 
to  the  drudgery  of  hearing  and  answering  so  many  various 
and  contradictory  petitions.  He  is  spoken  of  as  u  the  poor 
old  gentleman,”  and  compared  to  General  Jackson,  in  terms 
quite  inconsistent'’  with  (hat  distant  and  awful  dread,  with 
which,  as  we  are  taught,  the  Divine  Being  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  This  is  the  second  specification. 

In  a  third  paragraph,  Mr.  Kneeland,  contrasting  his  doc¬ 
trine  with  that  of  the  Universalists,  declares  his  disbelief  in  a 
God,  (distinct  from  nature)  ;  in  Christ,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
mere  chimera  ;  in  miracles,  or  in  a  future  life.  This  is  the 
third  specification. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  justice  of  prosecutions 
for  what  is  called  blasphemy,  it  will  be  well  to  remark,  that 
the  first  paragraph  above  specified,  is  described  in  the  indict- 


*  As  the  exact  words,  in  enquiries  of  this  sort  are  often  of  great  importance,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  phrase  used  by  the  Investigator  is,  “  born  without  testicles.” 


ment,  not  only  as  blasphemous ,  but  as  obscene .  There  seems 
to  be  an  attempt,  to  eke  out  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  by  the 
aggravation  of  obscenity,  and  to  jumble  the  two  ofiences  to¬ 
gether  into  a  compound  crime.  In  this  proceeding,  there  is 
neither  equity  nor  law7.  Every  offence  with  which  a  man  is 
charged  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  separately  set  forth.  One 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  held  to  answer  in  the  same  indict¬ 
ment,  to  charges  of  larceny  and  fornication,  —  sheep  stealing, 
and  murder.  If  Mr,  Kneeland  has  violated  the  reasonable 
provisions  of  the  law7,  by  obscene  publications,  he  will  find  but 
few  defenders.  Let  him  be  tried  for  that  offence  ;  but  let  no 
extraneous  charge  of  blasphemy  be  tacked  to  the  indictment. 
God  protect  us  from  the  enormity  of  prosecutions  nominally 
for  one  offence,  and  convictions  really  of  another  ;  from  in¬ 
dicting  a  man  for  being  a  horse-thief,  and  convicting  him  of 
atheism  !# 

The  simple  question  then,  which  now7  demands  our  attention 
is  this.  Is  it  consistent  w7ith  common  sense,  or  the  principles 
of  our  republican  constitution,  to  repress  the  expressions  of 
opinions  how7ever  false  or  absurd  those  opinions  may  be,  or  to 
shackle  the  liberty  of  discussion,  howrever  that  liberty  may  be 
perverted  to  the  support  of  false  doctrines  ? 

Every  body  now-a-days,  is  a  zealot  for  religious  toleration, 
and  wonders  at  the  blind  zeal  that  ever  persecuted,  Catholics, 
Baptists,  or  Quakers.  The  clergy  assure  us  that  Tolera¬ 
tion  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  clear¬ 
est  inculcations  of  our  meek  and  gentle  religion.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Gospels,  how7ever  obviously  just,  is  extremely 
modern,  and  the  steps  by  w’hich  it  has  been  arrived  at,  are  very 
remarkable.  When  the  Emperor  Constantine  adopted  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  made  its  public  profession,  not  only  legal,  but  the 
road  to  wealth  and  honor,  it  had  yet  been  embraced  by  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  subjects  ;  —  a  large  majority  still  adhered  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Constantine  was  not  only  a  saint 
but  a  statesman  ;  and  he  resisted,  with  honourable  firmness, 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Christian  clergy  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  the  axe  and  the  prison,  for  the  extension  of  the  Church 
—  a  doctrine,  as  they  assured  him,  very  clearly  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  His  successors,  for  fifty  years,  persevered 
in  the  same  just  and  honourable  policy  ;  and  though  during 
the  fury  of  the  Arian  controversy,  the  Church  was  allowed  to 


*  The  charge  of  obscenity,  against  the  above  mentioned  paragraph  seems  not  very 
weighty.  If,  in  an  argument  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  celibacy,  it  had  been  quoted 
by  a  protestant  doctor,  as  a  proof  of  the  ridiculous  whims  to  which  that  false  notion,  had 
given  rise,  whose  modesty  would  have  been  shocked  by  its  suggestions  ?  —  not  his  or  hers 
surely,  who  reads  in  St.  Matthew,  (xix,  12,)  the  text  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief.  “  There 
are  some  eunuchs  which  were  so  horn  from  their  mother’s  womb  :  and  there  are  some  eunuchs 
which  were  made  eunuchs  by  men,  and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it.” 
This  text  has  been  fruitful  in  error.  It  was  undersood  by  Origin,  the  first  commentator  on 
the  Gospels,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  early  lathers,  as  inculcating  the  duty,  or  at  least  — 
the  merit  of  castration  ; —  and  what  is  more  remarkable  yet,  he  acted  upon  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Though  most  undoubtedly  a  false  one,  those  who  read  the  preceding  verses,  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  does  not  lack  some  show  of  plausability. 
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employ  the  secular  arm  in  maintaining  her  own  discipline,  and 
punishing  the  heresy  of  her  own  members,  she  was  forbidden 
to  lay  her  bloody  hands  on  those  who  refused  her  fellowship 
altogether. 

Butin  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
had  increased  ;  and  their  eloquence  became  more  persuasive. 
Not  content  with  proscribing  all  the  Arians  in  the  Empire, 
this  Emperor  enacted  laws  against  the  Pagans.  The  exercise 
of  their  religion  was  prohibited  ;  priests  and  bishops,  at  the 
head  of  armed  bands  proceeded  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
temples  ;  and  their  funds,  long  accumulated  from  the  gifts  and 
contributions  of  devout  worshippers,  were  confiscated,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  the  will  of  the  donors,  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  the  church.  This  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity.  From  that  time, 
downward,  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
Christian  clergy,  of  all  sects,  heretics  as  well  as  orthodox,  Pro¬ 
testants  as  well  as  Catholics,  continued  to  preach,  that  it  was 
the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  civil  ruler  to  use  his  power 
and  authority  to  protect  the  church  against  heretics,  schis¬ 
matics,  infidels  and  gainsayers.  This  doctrine  was  universal¬ 
ly  revered  as  the  clearest  of  chrstian  truths  ;  and  as  Christ¬ 
endom,  subsequently  to  the  reformation,  had  become  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  sects,  each  of  which,  claimed,  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  The  True  Church ,  the  religious  world  exhibited  for  two 
centuries,  the  edifying  spectacle  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vanists,  and  Episcopalians,  each,  wherever  they  predominated 
persecuting  all  the  rest,  and  whenever  they  were  in  a  minority, 
persecuted  by  all  the  rest  in  return.  All  these  sects  however 
lovingly  united  in  the  punishment  of  Jews,  Sorcerers,  Infidels, 
Atheists,  Baptists,  Socinians  and  Quakers.  It  is  lucky  for 
the  reputation  of  the  three  latter  sects,  that  they  never  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  retaliation.  During  this  whole  period, 
it  was  the  clergy  who  were  the  greatest  sticklers  for  persecu¬ 
tion,  which  was  represented  as  the  strongest  and  best  proof  of 
a  hearty  zeal  for  God’s  glory  and  man’s  salvation. 

The  first  eminent  writers  who  dared  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  humanity  and  the  dominion  of  common  sense,  against  this 
tyranical  bigotry,  were  the  sceptic  Bayle,  the  socinian  Locke, 
the  philosophic *  Leibnitz.  This  revolt  excited  against  its 
authors  all  the  bitter  rage  of  pious  passion,  and  even  the  ut¬ 
most  efforts  of  those  illustrious  champions  might  have  failed 
of  success,  and  persecution  have  been  still  the  order  of  the  day, 
had  not  political  considerations  furnished  a  fortunate  aid  to  phi¬ 
losophy.  Holland  and  England  were  the  countries  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  toleration  first  came  into  fashion.  In  these  coun¬ 
tries,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  dissenters  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  faith  had  become  so  numerous,  that  a  choice  must  be 


*  Leibnitz  was  bred  a  Lutheran,  —  a  creed  to  which  he  seemed  to  adhere.  But  lie  never 
went  to  church  ;  and  oh  Ins  doath  bed  declined  any  clerical  assistance. 
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made  between  toleration  and  perpetual  civil  war.  Policy  and 
prudence  prevailed  over  piety,  and  toleration  was  at  length 
formally  proclaimed.  At  first  however  it  was  only  occasional 
as  well  as  partial  and  narrow.  Even  to  this  day,  the  English 
Dissenters  are  marked  out  by  many  insolent  distinctions,  and 
it  was  long  before  Catholics  or  Socinians,  were  held  to  be 
more  entitled  to  indulgence  than  Infidels  or  Atheists.  Tolera¬ 
tion  however,  is  so  consonant  to  every  more  noble  emo¬ 
tion,  and  when  once  fairly  considered,  accords  so  well  with 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  that  notwithstanding  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  made  a  silent  but  certain  progress.  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  after  a  separation  of  near  three  centuries,  were  once 
more  persuaded  to  call  each  other  brethren  ;  the  more  the 
subject  was  considered  the  more  obvious  became  the  folly  of 
persecution  ;  and  diligent  students  of  the  Scriptures  began  to 
discovery  notwithstanding  the  blindness  of  so  many  centuries  — 
that  toleration  is  one  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ! 

The  Christian  Doctors  however,  still  lag  behind  the  march 
of  philosophy.  Though  all  are  mighty  sticklers  for  toleration, 
there  are  some  who  still  refuse  it  to  those  who  deny  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  or  who  disbelieve  a  God. 

The  law  on  this  subject  has  followed,  as  in  other  cases,  a 
little  tardily,  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  Indictments  for 
heresy  and  schism  have  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  the  statutes 
against  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Conventicles  are  repealed. 
But  by  the  English  common  law,  it  is  still  held,  that  to  dispute 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  to  deny  or  impugn  its  eviden¬ 
ces,  or  to  controvert  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  is 
punishable  as  Blasphemy  by  fine  and  imprisonment.*  This 
too,  is  undoubtedly  the  common  law  of  this  Commonwealth, 
unless  set  aside  by  those  constitutional  provisions  to  which 
we  shall  presently  allude.  Our  pious  ancestors  however, 
did  not  leave  Religion  to  rely  on  the  common  law  alone  ; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1782,  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims 
was  strong  enough  in  the  Legislature  to  procure  the  re-en¬ 
actment  of  a  statute,  originally  made  in  1641,  by  which  it -is 
provided,  that  any  person  who  shall  curse  or  reproach  God, 
or  deny  his  existence,  or  his  creation,  government,  or  final 
judging  of  the  world,  or  shall  curse  or  reproach  Jesus  Christ 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  shall  reproach  or  expose  to  ridi¬ 
cule  any  of  the  books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment ,  by  whipping ,  by  the  pilloryy  by 
sitting  on  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  the  necky  or  by  binding 
to  good  behaviour ,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  penalty 
in  the  original  Act  was  Death. 

Both  the  common  and  the  statute  law  seem  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  explicit.  The  only  questions  raised,  are  —  is  such  law 
consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense  ;  and  is  it  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  Constitution  ? 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  crime  of  Blasphemy  is  the  very  offence  of  which  Christ 
was  accused  by  the  Pharasees  and  for  which  he  was  crucified. 
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In  considering  the  reason  of  the  law,  the  subject  admits  a 
division.  We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  to  protect  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  legal  enactments  and  to  proscribe  and  punish  Judaism, 
Mahometanism  or  Deism,  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
protect  Puritanism  by  law,  and  to  proscribe  and  punish  the 
eighty  two  heresies,  detected  by  the  Cambridge  synod.  Still 
it  may  not  follow,  that  we  are  bound  to  allow  atheists  and  Li¬ 
bertines,  who  ridicule  all  religion,  to  invade  the  sheepfold. 

There  are  several  arguments  however  in  favor  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  freedom  of  discussion,  two  of  which  it  will  suffice  now  to 
mention. 

1.  All  the  principles  and  reasoning  on  which  is  founded  that 
doctrine  of  toleration  to  which  all  assent,  go  for  the  whole,  and 
will  not  easily  admit  of  any  limitation.  We  all  confess  that 
the  Unitarians  are  to  be  allowed  full  liberty  ;  yet  those  of  us 
who  have  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  be  educated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  more  evangelical  church,  cannot  but  regard  that  misguided 
sect  as  stripping  Christianity  of  almost  its  entire  value  ; —  and 
of  being  in  fact,  little  better  than  infidels  in  disguise.  Some  of 
the  more  zealous  among  us,  even  dispute  their  title  to  the  name 
of  Christians  ;  and  all  pious  people  indignantly  deny  them,  the 
rights  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Nobody  has  yet  thought  of  refusing*  to  the  Universalists  the 
protection  of  the  law,  yet  even  Socinian  thoughtlessness  is 
startled,  at  the  dangerous  and  licentious  doctrine  that  there 
is  no  retribution  in  another  world  ;  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  destructive  of  all  civil  society. 

Now  if  those  who  corrupt  the  gospel,  a  wresting  it”  as  the 
apostle  says,  u  to  their  own  destruction,”  are  to  be  allowed  full 
liberty  to  disseminate  their  false  and  sophistical  interpreta¬ 
tions  ;  if  under  pretence  of  teaching  the  gospel,  a  thousand 
false  prophets  are  to  be  permitted  to  seduce  their  followers  into 
fatal  errors  ;  if,  pretending  to  purify  and  exalt  Christianity, 
Socinians  and  Universalists  are  to  be  suffered  to  prepare  the 
way  for  universal  infidelity,  and  to  throw  wide  open  the  door 
to  atheism, —  is  atheism  to  be  prohibited  from  coming  in  ?  Are 
the  secret  promoters  and  abettors  of  infidelity  to  be  cherished 
by  that  very  same  law  which  punishes  the  infidelity  itself  ?  Let 
us  be  consistent  in  this  matter.  It  certainly  is  not  a  greater 
crime  to  deny  the  Bible  altogether,  than  by  an  artful  perversion 
of  it,  to  turn  it  from  bread  into  a  stone,  —  from  the  bread  of 
life,  into  a  stone,  over  which  many  stumble  to  rise  no  more. 
The  principle  which  allows  you  to  stop  the  mouth  of  an  atheist, 
will  justify  you  in  silencing,  and  compel  you  to  silence,  every 
body,  who  dissents  from  the  least  tittle  of  your  creed.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  demarcation. 

2.  By  restraining  the  free  discussion  of  the  evidences  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  best 
possible  test  of  their  truth.  The  vain  attacks  of  its  opponents 
form  a  principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
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tion  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  opin¬ 
ion,  and  especially  of  opinions  grounded  on  alleged  facts ,  that 
ingenuity  has  attempted  refutation  in  vain.  “  One  story  is 
good,”  says  the  proverb,  “  till  another  is  told.  ”  He  who 
hears  but  one  side  of  a  case,  will  most  likely  hear  a  very  one 
sided  argument.  This  proof  of  an  opinion  from  its  standing 
against  inquiry  and  objection,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
those,  whose  leisure  or  learning  will  not  permit  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  evidence  for  themselves.  I  read,  for  instance,  that 
William  of  Normandy  landed  in  England  in  the  year  1066. 

*  Now  the  evidence  of  this  fact  depends  on  the  alleged  testimony 
of  three  or  four  old  chronicles,  the  Saxon  and  others,  written 
in  a  language  that  I  do  not  understand.  The  historian,  whom 
I  am  reading,  may  have  misconstrued  his  authorities,  or  the 
authorities  themselves  may  be  forgeries.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  fact.  Why  ?  Because  I  very  well  know  that  there 
are  and  have  been  a  number  of  scholars,  who,  if  these  au¬ 
thorities,  were  mistranslated,  or  of  suspicious,  and  uncertain 
origin,  would  long  since  have  proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 
Suppose  it  had  been  an  indictable  offence  to  impeach  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ?  Would  this  have  added  to 
our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  English  History  ?  The  very 
avoidance  of  an  investigation,  argues  some  conscious  defect, 
while  the  bold  challenge  for  a  free  examination  weighs  much 
with  every  mind.  It  is  indeed,  asserted  in  several  treaties  oil 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  that  religion  has  stood  this  test  ; 
but  the  assertion  is  false.  Men,  have  been  and  still  are,  de¬ 
terred  from  impugning  or  controverting  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
by  the  fear  of  fine  and  imprisonment  ;  and  when  an  unlearned 
man  discovers  that,  spite  of  this  and  many  other  shackles  upon 
a  free  and  candid  examination,  many  of  the  best  informed 
writers  of  the  last  century  rejected  Christianity  altogether  ;  that 
many  others  preserved  a  discreet  but  suspicious  silence  ;  and 
that  at  the  present  day,  European  Philosophers,  while  they 
speak  of  Christianity  with  respect,  yet  teach  doctrines  totally 
inconsistent  with  it; — can,  I  ask,  an  unlearned  man  who 
cannot  examine  the  proof  for  himself,  help  suspecting  that  if 
it  were  safe  to  speak  out,  the  number  of  unbelievers  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  alleged  proofs  of  Christianity  sadly 
sifted  ?  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  proofs  of  natural 
religion.  If  the  advocates  of  one  side,  are  not  only  encouraged 
by  the  applauses,  honor,  and  respect  of  the  public,  but  those 
who  dare  to  take  up  the  other,  are  stuck  into  the  pillory,  who 
can  construe  the  unanimity  of  opinion  into  any  proof  of  the 
cogency  of  the  evidence  ? 

It  may  be  answered  however,  that  allowing  the  additional 
strength  which  the  evidences  of  Christianity  would  receive, 
should  it  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  a  free  discussion,  we  ought  not 
to  risk  the  souls  that  may  be  lost,  in  trying  the  experiment. 
The  persecutors  of  Gallileo,  with  equal  love  of  souls,  might 
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have  declared,  that  though  very  likely  the  Copernican  system 
might  be  true,  yet  as  it  conflicted  with  the  words  of  Moses,  and 
so  might  lead  to  infidelity,  the  loss  of  souls  was  not  to  be  risked 
for  the  sake  of  any  paltry  scientific  improvement.  Cant  is 
ever  the  same  ;  it  neither  admits  nor  deserves  an  answer. 

The  force  of  these  two  arguments  in  favor  of  unrestrained 
freedom  of  discussion  is  so  overwhelming,  that  very  few  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  reason,  are  able  to  withstand  them. 
But  says  the  poet  — 

He  who’s  con  vinced  against  liis  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Sturdy  disputants,  after  being  fairly  pushed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  out  of  the  citadel,  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  outworks. 

u  Far  be  it  from  us”  — many  will  say  —  a  to  put  a  stop  to 
discussion  and  inquiry.  But  such  grave  subjects  as  natural 
and  revealed  religion  ought  to  be  discussed  only  in  the  schools 
of  philosophers,  and  among  the  learned,  who  are  capable  of 
comprehending  the  matter  in  its  full  extent.  We  never  can 
consent  to  hear  these  sacred  subjects  bandied  about  before  an 
audience  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  who  may  be  seduced 
into  impiety,  but  who  cannot  be  convinced ,  because  they  are 
not  capable  of  comprehending  an  argument.” 

Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the  few  have  ever  attempted 
to  shut  out  the  many  from  a  fair  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  society.  It  is  an  argument  which  has  been  urged  against 
learning  the  poor  to  read  —  because  forsooth,  it  would  but 
enable  them  to  study  infidel  and  radical  newspapers.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  against  admitting  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  any  participation  in  public  affairs, — because  they 
are  too  ignorant  to  form  any  correct  opinion  about  them.  The 
ignorance  of  mankind  is  truly  deplorable  ;  but  it  will  hardly 
be  remedied  by  annihilating  the  freedom  of  public  discussion, 
the  only  means,  in  fact,  by  which  knowledge  is  called  forth, 
and  propagated.  If  men  are  to  be  elevated,  we  must  begin  by 
treating  them,  as  though  they  had  already  attained  that  eleva¬ 
tion.  To  treat  them  like  slaves,  fools  and  children,  is  certain 
to  make  them  so.  Besides,  it  seems  hardly  fair  in  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  an  established  creed  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  since  that  ignorance  is  all  in  their  favour.  The 
most  pointed  objections  to  Christianity  are  founded  on  con¬ 
siderations,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  well  informed 
persons,  while,  as  respects  several  popular  arguments  in  its 
favor,  the  less  informed  a  man  is,  the  more  weight  he  will  be 
likely  to  allow  them.  The  more  ignorant  a  people  are,  the 
more  strongly  do  they  adhere  to  traditionary  systems.  It 
is  not  in  the  most  ignorant  but  in  the  most  enlightened  coun¬ 
tries  that  infidelity  has  prevailed  ;  and  in  all  countries,  where 
superstition  does  not  ride  triumphant  over  reason,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  spread  till,  religion,  by  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  a 
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free,  and  critical  examination,  shall  be  able  to  urge  in  its  favor 
a  new  argument  —  the  strongest,  which  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  admits. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  quite  so  incapable  as  they 
are  some  times  represented,  of  judging  with  considerable  cor¬ 
rectness,  on  many  subjects,  even  of  an  abstruse  nature.  Much 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  subject  is  regarded. 
The  poor  and  uninstructed  see  some  matters  in  a  true  light 
which  are  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  rich  and  learned  through 
a  very  distorted  medium.  The  prejudices  of  schools  and  draw¬ 
ing  rooms,  are  not  less  absurd,  and  are  often  more  obstinate, 
than  those  of  the  workshop  or  the  cellar.  If  correct  informa¬ 
tion,  generally  descends ,  it  sometimes  takes  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion.  All  know  that  the  Reformation  first  commenced,  not 
among  the  proud  nobles  or  learned  churchmen,  but  among 
the  artisans  and  shop  keepers  of  the  towns.  The  aristocratic 
Blackstone,  will  tell  us  what  was  the  origin  of  British  liberty. 
u  Our  ancestors,”  says  the  learned  commentator,  u  heard  with 
horror  and  detestation ,  those  sentiments  rudely  delivered ,  and 
pushed  to  most  absurd  extremes ,  by  the  violence  of  a  Cade,  and 
a  Tyler,  which  have  since  been  applauded ,  with  a  zeal  almost 
rising  to  idolatry ,  when  softened,  by  the  eloquence,  the  moder¬ 
ation,  and  the  arguments  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  a  Milton.” 

Allowing  however,  that  fair  argument  and  sober  discussion 
must  be  unshackled,  there  are  many  who  at  the  last  resort, 
deny,  that  any  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make  the  sacred 
truths  of  religion  the  objects  of  vulgar  ridicule,  licentious 
sneers  and  loose  ribaldry. 

If  we  deprive  an  opponent  of  the  privilege  of  ridicule,  we 
strip  him  of  one  of  the  sharpest  weapons  of  controversy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the  contrary,  ridi¬ 
cule  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  arguments,  and  is  in  fact  used 
more  than  any  other.  Not  even  Mathematics  can  dispense 
with  it.  All  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  demonstrations  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth.  They  show 
that  certain  propositions  must  be  true,  by  showing  that  all 
contrary  suppositions  are  ridiculous .  What  argument  do  the 
clergy  use  more  than  ridicule  ?  What  is  the  argument  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  against  idolatry  ?  What  is  the  whole  course 
of  reasoning  against  transubstantiation  ?  Does  it  not  consist 
entirely  in  showing  what  a  ridiculous  notion  it  is  ?  So  the  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ;  —  and  what  more 
common  employment  of  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christian¬ 
ity  than  to  expose  the  arguments  of  objectors  to  merited  con¬ 
tempt  ?  Incongruity  is  the  foundation  of  ridicule  ;  and  propo¬ 
sitions  that  are  incongruous  to  acknowledged  truths,  cannot 
be  true.  Jf  Religion,  natural  or  revealed,  is  in  any  of  its  par¬ 
ticulars  really  ridiculous,  it  will  be  a  very  strong  argument 
against  its  truth, — to  the  possession  of  which  the  world  is  entit¬ 
led.  If  Religion  however,  as  we  believe,  is  not  ridiculous. 
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vain  is  the  attempt  of  wits  to  make  it  appear  so.  Several  cri¬ 
tics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  employed  themselves 
in  exposing  the  absurdities  of  Homer,  yet  Homer  still  main¬ 
tains  his  requtation. 

Ridicule  is  one  of  the  means  essential  to  a  free  discussion 
of  any  topic  ;  —  as  to  “  licentious  sneers,”  and  “loose  ribaldry” 
such  objections  are  too  vague  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  an 
argument.  The  Catholic  complains  of  the  “  licentious  sneers” 
with  which  protestants  talk  about  nunneries,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  ;  the  orthodox  complain  of  the  “  loose  ribaldry”  with 
which  Arians  and  Socinians  have  treated  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception.  There  is  no  end  to  charges  like 
these  ;  — yet  few  disputants  begin  to  complain  about  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  opponent,  till  they  find  something  in  his  matter,  not 
very  easy  to  answer.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  controversies 
of  all  sorts,  were  conducted  with  more  good  nature,  and  in 
much  better  taste  ;  but  this  is  a  grievance  of  which  theolo¬ 
gians  ought  to  be  the  very  last  persons  to  complain,  since  they 
first  infused  into  public  discussion  that  spirit  of  furious  and 
fanatical  rancor,  known  as  the  odium  theologicuui,  a  spirit  as  hos¬ 
tile  to  truth,  as  to  charity,  and  which  though  gradually  expir¬ 
ing,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 

So  much  for  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  ;  let  us  now  say 
a  word  or  two  on  its  constitutionality. 

It  will  be  objected  in  the  outset,  that  the  statute  in  question, 
was  passed  only  two  years  after  the  Constitution  was  made;  that 
the  legislature  which  enacted  the  law  probably  contained  many 
who  helped  to  make  the  Constitution,  and  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  have  comprehended  its  spirit  and  meaning,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  we.  Not  so.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  certain  general  principles  of 
policy,  which  they  incorporated  into  that  instrument  ;  but  of 
the  real  force,  the  true  extent,  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles,  they  were  not  always  fully  aware.  So  Luther  put 
forth  the  grand  dogma  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  Calvin  zealously  adopted  it,  —  yet  how  blind  must 
these  men  have  been  to  the  real  meaning  of  their  own  princi¬ 
ples,  when  the  one  recommended  the  persecution  of  the  ana¬ 
baptists,  and  the  other  burnt  Servetus  ? 

Again,  it  will  be  urged  that  the  judges  have  always  held 
the  law  to  be  constitutional.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  ever  been  brought  distinctly  before  the  Court.  But 
suppose  it  had,  Judges  are  not  infallible  ;  —  and  if  it  took  the 
clergy  fifteen  hundred  years  to  discover  that  the  doctrine  of 
toleration  is  taught  in  the  gospels,  we  have  no  cause  to  won¬ 
der,  should  it  require  mere  laymen  a  half  century  or  so,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  same  doctrine  in  the  constitution. 

The  Constitution  declares  in  the  second  article  of  the  Bill 
of  rights,  that  no  subject  shall  be  hurt ,  molested  or  restrained  in 
his  person ,  liberty  or  estate  for  his  religious  profession  or  senti - 


merits.  This  clause  sweeps  away  at  once,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  denial,  all  that  part  of  the  statute  which  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
in  vain  to  deny  that  the  profession  of  Judaism ,  Braminism , 
Mahometanism ,  or  Deism  is  a  profession  of  religious  sentiment: 
and  Diism,  I  suppose  will  be  allowed  the  purer  religion  of  the 
four,  since  it  comprehends  what  the  others  have  of  truth,  and 
avoids  their  manifold  errors. 

Now  a  Jew ,  a  Hindu ,  a  Moslem ,  or  a  Deist ,  in  professing 
their  own  religious  sentiments,  does,  and  must,  deny  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  It  is  imposible  to  refuse  them  the  liberty  of 
that  denial,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  the  unrestrain¬ 
ed  freedom  of  religious  sentiments  for  which  the  Constitution 
provides.  This  clause  too,  sweeps  away  all  those  provisions 
which  relate  to  the  actions  of  the  Deity,  viz:  his  creation,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  final  judging  of  the  world  God’s  creation  and 
final  judgment  of  the  world  are  doctrines  exclusively  Christian; 
and  his  government  of  it  —  by  which  must  be  understood,  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  —  has  been  either  doubted 
or  denied  bv  most  of  the  Deists. 

_  J 

The  only  question  then  w7hich  remains  is,  does  this  clause 
protect  the  Atheists,  who  impiously  deny  God,  and  ridicule  all 
religion  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  no  man  shall  be  molested  for  his  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments,  he  certainly  must  be  allowed  not  only  to 
choose  his  creed  among  such  as  may  offer,  but  likewise  to 
reject  the  whole.  Can  it  be  justly  said  that  a  man  is  not 
molested  or  restrained  in  his  religious  sentiments,  if  out  of  a 
dozen  religions,  all  of  which  he  esteems  equally  false,  you 
compel  him  to  choose  one  ?  The  objection  that  an  Atheist 
does  not  come  within  the  clause,  because  an  Atheist  has  no 
religion,  is  a  mere  verbal  quibble.  It  w’ould  be  quite  as  fair 
and  as  true,  to  say  that  Unitarians  and  Universalists  do  not 
come  within  the  provision  because  they  have  no  religion. 
True,  in  a  certain  narrow  and  confined  sense  which  some  per¬ 
sons  choose  to  give  to  the  wrord,  they  have  none  ;  and  with 
equal  justice,  they  congratulate  themselves,  in  their  turn,  on  an 
exclusive  exemption  from  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  By  religious 
opinions ,  in  the  Constitution,  must  be  understood,  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  invisible  and  supernatural  existences ,  their  influence 
on  human  affairs ,  the  means  of  propitiating  their  favor  and  es¬ 
caping  their  displeasure.  Such  is  the  subject  matter  of  religion. 
Now,  on  these  subjects,  the  Atheist  has  opinions  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  by  the  constitution  is  most  undoubtedly  en¬ 
titled  to  their  unrestrained  profession. 

Indeed  it  seems,  that  so  thought  the  framers  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  former  part  of  the  second  article  they  declare 
“  that  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested  or  restrained  in  his 
person,  liberty  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God,  in  the  manner 
and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  ofhisowncon- 
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science.”  Now  if  this  were  the  only  liberty  intended  to  be 
granted,  if,  at  all  events,  we  must  worship  the  Deity,  and  were 
only  to  be  allowed  our  choice  of  the  manner  and  the  season, 
here  the  article  would  have  stopped.  It  proceeds  however  — 
“or  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments.”  Here,  under 
this  clause,  is  an  additional  grant  ;  we  have  the  right  not  on¬ 
ly  to  select  the  time  and  manner  of  our  worship,  but  to  refuse 
it  altogether,  should  such  be  the  dictate  of  our  religious  sen¬ 
timents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  words  is  apt  to  mistify.  Let  common  sense  decide 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  above  interpretation. 

After  years  of  struggle,  the  free  spirit  of  the  age  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  the  lucky  aid  of  most  unexpected  allies,  in  expung¬ 
ing  from  the  constitution,  the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
an  article  which  would  have  been  more  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  The  constitution  is 
purged  ;  but  the  statute  book  still  contains  several  traces 
of  that  priestly  domination  which  once  prevailed  among  us, 
and  turned  the  State  into  a  mere  dependency  on  the  Church  ; 
a  system,  which  however  it  might  promote  the  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  the  people,  was  fatal  to  their  temporal  happiness  and 
welfare.  Although  a  certain  party  was  induced  by  certain 
peculiar  reasons  to  assist  in  annulling  that  same  third  article 
of  which  they  had  once  been  the  most  strenuous  defenders, 
there  have  been  some  indications,  in  certain  quarters,  of  a 
desire  to  bring  back  those  good  old  times  when  the  “  minis¬ 
ters”  not  only  controled  the  election  of  our  Legislators, 
but  guided  their  deliberations.  It  is  time  that  those  who 
amuse  their  fancies,  with  dreams  like  these,  should  be  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  countenance  which  certain  existing  laws  seem  to 
furnish  them.  Seem ,  is  the  word  :  —  for  these  Laws,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  have  been  dead  these  twenty  years.  The 
present  attempt  to  enforce  one  of  these  antiquated  and  un¬ 
constitutional  statutes,  will  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  the  occasion 
of  repealing  the  whole.  The  matter  will  hardly  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  next  legislature. 


